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ftbree |)ears in South Hfrtca. 

( Continued). 

BY H. SCOTT-BAKER. 

II. 

It may interest my readers to know the fees paid in the 
Colony for teaching. Musicians are continually going out there, 
and but few know the state of things they are going to. First, 
there are four terms a year, each of ten weeks. The first term 
starts about February 1st, and there is a week’s holiday before 
the second term, at the end of which the winter holiday comes, 
which is about four or five weeks, June—July. The next two 
terms have a week’s holiday at Michaelmas between them, and 
the year’s work finishes in the middle of December, which is 
summer-time out there, the holiday lasting about eight weeks. 
South Africa is the land of sunshine and holiday, and there are 
many extra days which are public holidays, besides the Bank 
Holidays. The fees are, as a rule, for private work three guineas; 
schools pay from two to three guineas. I have heard that one 
can get larger fees at Cape Town, Johannesburg, and Durban for 
private tuition, especially for singing, but the bulk of the work is 
pianoforte teaching, and the fees are three guineas for this. I 
was asked by the Musical Herald representative last May some 
questions about professional work out there, and one of the ques¬ 
tions had reference to what I considered a minimum salary for a 
man to go out to. I said ^350 per annum. This means the 
income to be derived from about thirty pupils, and the work 
could be done in four days in the week; The reason why I stated 
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this income is because of the cost of living and because of the 
travelling which one does during the holidays. It is easy to say 
here in England that one-will not want to do this, but South Africa 
is not England, and when you get thrown in among people who 
are always moving about, you very soon find yourself wishing to 
do the same thing, i.e. travel, and a slender income will prohibit 
this. I found the Colonials very keen about music, willing to 
work hard ; and the Schools give every encouragement to the 
students and professors. 

•During my first long holiday, which was in June, I took to 
horse riding, and after going out once or twice with a riding 
master and learning something about riding, I decided to ride to 
a place called Port Alfred, our nearest seaside resort, and on the 
Indian Ocean. The distance is about 30 miles. I started at 8 
o’clock in the morning with a native who was to shew me the 
road and to ride part of the way with me. Away we went along 
the dusty track which goes by the name of road; mile after mile 
was covered in silence, for my native boy had nothing to say 
except once when he asked me if I had any old clothes to sell. 
We off-saddled at the first farm we came to, which was about 
three hours away from town, and after having had some coffee 
and rested the horses, we saddled up, my Kaffir guide going back 
while I went on alone. Then my troubles began. Of course, 
my horse wanted to go back too, and I had great difficulty with 
him. When I laid into him he did his best to get me off, but at 
last I got my own way, and for a mile or two on the road we were 
very good friends. Nothing was to be seen but the huge expanse 
of open country with the hills in the distance, nothing but the 
veldt and the dusty track. On the road my horse showed so 
much objection to an ostrich that I was considerably delayed, 
and began to have doubts about being able to get to my destina¬ 
tion. I found like so many have done before me that a horse is 
not the easiest thing to manage, but we kept going, and that was 
the main thing. 

At length I got to a place called Southall, a ‘dorp’ consisting 
of a mission and about five houses and a store. I called on the 
clergyman; some tea was brought, and we sat on the stoep and 
talked. He advised me to stay the night and leave early next 
morning, but I was determined to do the ride to the Port. He 
told me of a leopard which had been giving some bother to the 
farmers, and advised me to look out. Hour after hour went by, 
and still I was a good distance from my destination. Then the sun 
went down and the moon got up. We were passing under some 
kranz or other, it was fairly dark, and one could see but little 
ahead, when quite close to me there was a movement in the bush 
as of a large body crashing through. My horse stopped dead, 
and I felt him trembling all over. I thought of the leopard and 
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0 got out my revolver, but nothing happened, and so we got on the 
move again. At length we got close to the sea; I could hear the 
breakers of the ocean ahead. I arrived at the hotel at Port 
Alfred about 7 o’clock, tired and hungry and very glad to have 
got through. The next day I started to return, staying at the 
Mission for the night on my way, and finally, got back to 
Grahamstown, happy and all that kind of thing, just because my 
friends had said that I should never be a^e to do it. Later on 
in the year I bought a horse of my own 2nd learned something 
about looking after him. 

In due course the term started again. The exams, came along 
and there were the usual disappointments and rejoicings. My 
own candidates passed well, and it was pleasing to have this hall¬ 
mark on the year’s work. At the College where I taught we 
arranged a Concert each term, at which the students performed, 
and very good Concerts they were; we invariably had a large 
audience from the city, and the work done was of a very high 
order. Besides these Concerts, the Staff gave a Recital each 
term, when we generally included concerted items and chamber 
music besides solos, our aim being to bring the students into 
touch with the very best music. These Concerts were never 
lacking in enthusiasm, and it was a very great pleasure indeed to 
play before these audiences. 

When the summer vacation came I realised that I had been 
away from England a year. The time passes very quickly in 
Africa, perhaps because of the sunshine and all the days being so 
much alike. I had a severe attack of home-sickness on Christmas 
Eve. It seemed to me inappropriate to sing carols at our ser¬ 
vices in such heat, for now we were at the height of summer, the 
sentiments expressed in “Good King Wenceslas” and “See amid 
the Winter Snow!” being foreign to our surroundings, but we 
sang them, and everybody rejoiced as much as possible in the 
time-honoured Christmas style. 

One very important Service I had during the term was the 
Memorial Service for King Edward. We had a little over a week 
to prepare it. It was a memorable event in the history of the 
Cathedral Choir; everything was sung unaccompanied, and the 
music was as near as possible to the Service being held in St. 
George’s, Windsor. We had taken great pains and cabled to 
England for details. The Cathedral was packed, all the officials 
of the City were present, and the Service was most impressive. 

The following June I went for a holiday up to the Victoria Falls 
in Rhodesia. A fortnight was spent in the train; it was a 
wonderful journey and an experience which will live always in my 
memory. I started on a Wednesday night and the following 
Friday after passing through the battle fields of Modder River, 
arrived at Kimberley. We stayed here about half a day, during 
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which time I looked over the town. The original shanties of the 
diggers are still there in the centre of the place, and I saw a 
corrugated iron fence which is riddled with holes from the bursting 
of a shell, this is one of the few relics of the siege left in the 
place. The train left in the evening and on the following Sunday 
we arrived at Bulawayo, the capital of Rhodesia; it was then 
early in the morning, about half-past six, and we were due to 
leave again at mid-day. 

I looked up some friends and while we were exchanging news a 
party of fellows came in to make arrangements for a lion hunt. 
When a lion is about it takes some days to track him down; then 
somewhere in the neighbourhood where he is, a buck is shot or 
some other animal which will be large enough to attract the beast, 
and about sunset the party get within gun range of the buck and 
wait for the lion to turn up; it is a very dangerous sport, for the 
lion is apt to find the hunters instead of the buck and then there’s 
trouble, for if you get mauled by a lion there is very little hope 
for you. 

We left Bulawayo soon after mid-day, and at about 10 o’clock 
the train stopped somewhere or other on the line, and we found 
the man Wilson who was walking round the world ; he came up 
to us and got some letters which were on the train for him. He 
looked very picturesque in the moonlight in his helmet. He was 
somewhat deaf from taking too much quinine ; he had been down 
with the fever and was resting here on his way back to the coast. 
He told us of the spoor of elephants a few miles up the line, and 
said that a herd of these animals were having some fun all to 
themselves, for they had taken each of the little posts on which is 
marked the distance from Cape Town and which are placed at 
every mile along the track, and carried them about 100 yards into 
the bush. It struck me as something remarkable that an animal 
should notice such a tiny thing as this and further to find that 
they were placed at regular distances of a mile apart. Wilson 
also told us that once when crossing a footbridge he found a lion 
looking at him. They were quite surprised to see each other, and 
as he stood still wondering what to do the beast got up and 
walked into the bush. To his increased surprise a lioness was 
there also and she just followed her husband. It was late on 
Sunday night when we left this place, which was merely a railway 
siding in the bush, and the next morning, Monday, we arrived at 
the famous Falls. 

The Victoria Falls are the largest in the world, and a mile and 
a quarter of falling water is a wonderful sight to see. To get an 
idea of this distance try and imagine the length of Marylebone 
Road being converted into a huge waterfall. It is a tremendous 
and awe inspiring sight to see the great Zambesi tumbling head¬ 
long into a huge cavern in the rocks. We were to stay here for 
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five days, an all too little time to spend in such surroundings. 

* We spent one morning in the rain forest and got drenched. The 
rain is the spray from the Falls, and thousands of rainbows are 
seen and it is worth the discomfort of getting wet, for the best 
sight of the Falls is from the rain forest. When we were back at 
the hotel an Indian juggler came and entertained us while we sat 
on the stoep of the hotel. Some of his tricks were extraordinary, 
especially so, since he squatted right in among us, so close in fact 
that we ought to have been able to see h#%qhis sleight-of-hand 
was done. These Indians are uncanny. I .do not think what is 
told of them is exaggerated judging by what I saw of this fellow. 
There were some Barotsi boys hanging round and watching the 
performance; one of these the Indian made to sneeze by some 
magic or other and the boy was delighted to find he was sneezing 
half-crowns ! Then one of these coins was put in the palm of the 
boy’s hand and he closed on it as only a native can when money 
is about, and he laughed away enjoying the fun, but there was a 
different look on his face when he opened his hand and found it 
full of scorpions; these he dropped pretty quick and bolted away 
shouting all sorts of abuse at the Indian. Many were the tricks 
this Indian shewed us, he juggled with pigeons, snakes and 
scorpions and all sorts of things, and just laughed in a good 
natured sort of way as he shewed us his mysteries. 

After tea we took a stroll along the banks of the Zambesi. On 
all sides were the spoor of wild animals. We came across a 
hunting camp, where a hippopotamus which had been shot early 
in the morning was being cut up by natives. The camp belonged 
to a Dutchman named Oostheizen who was engaged by the 
Rhodesian Company to hunt down the ‘hippos’ in the river as 
they were giving some trouble. As a matter of fact the next day 
when we were on the river in a launch, one followed us for some 
distance in the water and we had rather an exciting time wondering 
whether he would come up with us and upset our boat, for this is 
their pastime as far as tourists are concerned for they seem to 
object to them. The Zambesi is a very broad river and full of 
islands. The current runs very strong and it is very shallow in 
places and navigation in an electric launch is very difficult. We 
went up the river to Kandaha Island, a beautiful sub-tropical 
place full of palms, orchids and strange plants; the natives up 
here are absolutely black, the men wear skirts, not unlike kilts; 
like the Zulus they are very quiet people and look immensely 
strong and supple. 

I and another man went across to Livingstone Island, a rather 
dangerous trip in an open canoe, for we had to be taken across the 
the top of the Falls and within a few yards of the cataract, but 
we much desired to see the tree on which Livingstone carved his 
name. There are only two letters and part of a third left now. 
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We climbed to the edge of the Falls and took it in turns to 
photograph each other. I thought of my past very violently on 
the way back for we got caught in an eddy; the canoe was swung 
round and for a moment I thought we should be capsized, but 
our canoe boys were experts and we were landed safe and sound. 
It was but two days previously that a canoe went over the Falls 
and a Barotsi was lost; they had not found him when we left 
which was five days after the accident. . 

The next day we were taken to the township of Livingstone by 
train. The white population is about ioo, it seems a flourishing 
little place with golf links and a row of shops and stores that 
look prosperous enough; hundreds of natives turned up with 
curios for sale, including assegais, beads and carved wood work. 
One fat jolly looking native brought along an owl in a large 
wooden cage which he wanted a shilling for, but nobody seemed 
to want to be saddled with this, and I saw him sitting on the cage 
on the station platform as we left. 

The natives are always interesting if you can get them to talk. 

I found the waiter at my table at the hotel was an Abyssinian, 
who had.come over to the Falls Hotel from Beira with a shooting 
party. He told me that he had walked all the way from Bulawayo 
and that he earned ^7 a month at the Hotel; he was going 
home to Abyssinia again the following year as he wanted to see 
his father and mother, and had saved enough money to buy a 
wife. The morning we left the Falls I took a stroll down to the 
edge of a kloof just below the hotel. I heard some barking in the 
direction of the kranz opposite, and I was suprised to see, as I 
thought, a large dog run along a sort of path some eighty yards 
in front of me; then a whole crowd of these animals came swinging 
along this path and I saw then that they were a troop of baboons. 
Something or other had disturbed them; there were about 15 of 
them and they disappeared as suddenly as they came. 

We left that day, and the next day found us back in Bulawayo. 
Here a party of us took motor cars and went out to the Mattopos 
and Rhodes’ grave, we passed through the farm of the native 
chief, John Lewanika, who was one of the chiefs who was in ‘indaba’ 
with Rhodes at the time of the Matabele War. It will be re¬ 
membered that Rhodes went into the hills unarmed to treat with 
the Matabele chiefs and to put an end to the war. Rhodes had 
great faith in the native and he proved it in this case; in fact 
the event is unparalleled in the history of the Empire. 

The Mattopos are 70 miles long and 30 mfles in breadth, and 
are just solid granite hills. It is a beautiful sight to look upon, 
and the name given to the place where Rhodes is buried is “ The 
World’s View.” It is an open space in the hills about the size of 
Trafalgar Square though not so broad. Here the remains of the 
great man rest. There is a Matabele policeman always on duty 
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here, and he has two sticks which he informed me were to prevent 
«the baboons from getting at him. At the other end of the open 
space is a Memorial to Wilson and his party who were cut up 
during the Matabele Campaign, on the four sides of this Memorial 
are the figures of the men of the party; they are said to be exact 
likenesses of the unfortunate fellows. 

We came back from the Mattapos through Rhodes's estate. 
We saw the cottage he used to live in and the Park which he 
cultivated, and in which is every conceivably kind of tree and 
shrub. We passed the Zoological Gardens, where we saw giraffe, 
eland and zebra running wild. We took lunch at the Mattapos 
Hotel, and played billiards to the strains of the gramophone. I 
am afraid my readers will not appreciate the significance of bil¬ 
liard tables and gramophones in a place like this; we were fully 
a day’s journey from the nearest town, and the proprietor told me. 
that they only had visitors about once a fortnight; the train 
came up once a week, and occasionally somebody stayed till the 
next train came! I found a pianoforte here, and I gave a recital 
while we were waiting for the train to take us on. 

The next day was Sunday. As there was a clergyman on the 
train we arranged to have a service in the dining saloon, and I 
remember singing hymns and hanging on to straps as the train 
rocked about. That evening we arrived at Mafeking, a place 
which promised to be ever so interesting, but it was very flat and 
dull after all we had seen before, and in less than an hour we had 
seen all that there was to be seen—the Town Hall with some 
relics of the siege, the forts, and the place where the Boer Com¬ 
mandant ElofF was captured. It must have been a very awkward 
place to defend, for it lies on the open veldt with nothing in the 
way of natural defences, and is a very small place indeed. 

The next day we got back to Kimberley, where I was to stay 
for two or three days, so I said good-bye to my train comrades 
and put up with a friend who had promised to shew me the 
mines. The De Beers Mining Company is a most wonderful 
concern, and when I say that it took me two days to see their 
estate the size of it can be imagined. I saw the whole process of 
diamond mining, from the bringing of the blue earth to the sur¬ 
face to the sorting of the gems in the head office. First the earth 
is brought to the top in huge cylinders and then taken away on 
trollies to the ‘floors,’ as they are called, which are large fields 
some two or three acres in extent. Here the earth is turned out 
and left for about a year; it is ploughed up at regular intervals, 
which has the effect of bringing the diamonds to the top, and at 
certain times during the year the surface diamonds are picked up. 
After this the earth is taken up and “washed” and put through 
various processes until only the large stones and flints remain. 
These are taken to the “pulsator,” a row of machines each of 
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which has a tilted tray covered with vaseline. On this the stones 
fall, and as the diamonds are the heaviest they stick in the vase¬ 
line, while the flints and crystals are washed over the surface, not 
being heavy enough to stay behind. I saw on the trays diamonds 
of all sizes, from smaller than a pin’s head to larger than marbles, 
and I was told the estimated value of these half-dozen trays the 
day I was there was 30 millions. 

The De Beers Mining Company is a highly organised concern ; 
it controls the diamond markets of the world. Elaborate precau¬ 
tions are taken against theft and illicit diamond buying, and I 
was told that nobody can arrive in or leave Kimberley without 
the agents of the Company knowing all about them. 

( To be concluded.) 


fIDems. about fIDembers. 

Mr. H. L. Balfour, as President for the year of the Union of 
Directors of Music in Secondary Schools, took the Chair at the 
Annual Meeting of that body on April 30th. 

In proposing the toast of “The Ladies” at the Dinner of the Union 
of Graduates in Music on May 15th, Sir Alexander Mackenzie said 
that women were taking a high position in the musical world. They 
had established their claim to be musical composers,. and, as to the 
executants they were proud of them. It would be far too long a tale 
for him to begin to mention the number of female performers in our 
own nation who had carried British music all over the world. They 
had taken their rightful place and had merited the palm. Of course, 
they had to consider the approaching insecurity of their own position. 
He did not want to be a wet blanket, but the advancing tide was a 
serious matter. Perhaps at some distant date he would revisit this 
sphere and find a lady occupying his comfortable chair. He would 
haunt that lady. He would be ever at her elbow shedding goodwill 
and the best of counsel, and she would not get rid of him very easily. 
Whether she would take the advice, he could not say.^ Probably the 
lady would do the work quite as well as he had done it, and possibly 
better. Some of their female graduates were attached to musical 
husbands, and, speaking for himself, he found the domestic criticism 
was far more severe than that of the ordinary critic. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson had an article on “ Ear-training and the 
Teaching of the Minor Mode” in Musical News for May 24th, which 
occasioned a good deal of correspondence. 

On July 1 st Sir Alexander Mackenzie delivered an address on the 
occasion of the opening of the new music wing of the St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School at Hammersmith by the Master of the Mercers’ 
Company. 

Mr. John Mundy has joined the Henkel Pianoforte Quartet as 
’cellist in place of Mr. Darbishire Jones, who had relinquished the 
position for reasons of health. 
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Mrs. Tobias Matthay was the adjudicator for Elocution at the 
Bristol Eisteddfod held the third week in May. 

* Commencing on June 14th, Mr. H. Scott-Baker gave a course of 
lectures on “Musical Composition” at Messrs. Bosworth’s, 3, Heddon. 
Street, W. 

A Chamber Concert was given at Queen’s (Small) Hall on June 
25th by Mr. Godfrey Gardner and Miss Jessie Gardner, with the 
assistance, amongst others, of Mr. Rowsby Woof and Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse. 

Mr. and Mrs. York Bowen gave a song am^pianoforte Recital at 
vEolian Hall on June 26th. - * 

Congratulations to the Chairman of the Committee of Management 
of the Royal Academy of Music on the honours which have recently 
been bestowed upon him. He was created an officer of the Legion 
of Honour on the occasion of the visit of the French President to the 
Guildhall last June, and further, on completing his term of office as 
Sheriff, was knighted by His Majesty the King. The numerous 
friends of Sir Ernest and Lady Cooper will join in our felicitations. 

On July 12th Dr. W. H. Cummings had an' interesting article in 
Musical News on Bach in which he relates how he became possessed 
of his copy of the original edition of “ The Art of Fugue”:— 

“ Many years ago, probably thirty, I was giving a lesson to a 
student in- the Royal Academy of Music, when it suddenly came into 
my mind that there was a sale of musical works going on in Leicester 
Square, and that the catalogue contained a copy of ‘Die Kunst der 
Fuge.’ I was a devout Bachist, and the very thought that the book 
might possibly be a rare one exercised my mind to such an extent 
that at the earliest possible moment I finished the lesson, and rushed 
off in a hansom to the auction room. When I arrived the book was 
already being submitted for competition, and I was only just in time 
to give a nod-bid to the auctioneer, and the hammer fell, leaving me 
for a few shillings the happy purchaser of a real treasure.” • 

At the Patron’s Fund Concert at the Queen’s Hall on July 15th Mr. 
A. von Ahn Carse’s Orchestral Variations on a Theme in A minor 
were included in the programme. 

A Conference on Musical Education is to be held at Hammersmith 
next January by a number of Societies. Mr. Stewart Macpherson and 
Mr. Ernest Fowles represent the Music Teachers’ Association on the 
Committee, and Mr. Arthur J. Hadrill is the Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The Incorporated Staff Sight-Singing College has conferred Hon¬ 
orary Fellowship upon Mr. Stewart Macpherson and Mr. J. Percy 
Baker. 

Amongst the adjudicators at the competitions held in connection 
with the recent British Music Exhibition at Olympia were Mr. 
Frederick Corder, Mr. Alfred Gibson, and Dr. H. A. Harding. 

Mr. Myles B. Foster won the second prize for solving a series of 
acrostics in Musical News during the holiday weeks. He tied for 
the first prize, which, however, he was unable to take owing to his 
having gained a first prize on a previous occasion. 

Mr. Robert Radford and Mr. Thorpe Bates were both amongst the 
principal soloists at the Leeds Festival held at the beginning of 
October. 
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Mr. J. Percy Baker has been elected Vice-Chairman of the South 
and West London Musical Festival, while Dr. H. W. Richards and 
Mr. Sydney Scott were chosen to serve on the Committee. 

Mr. Montague F. Phillips paid a visit to the Winter Gardens, 
Bournemouth, to conduct a performance of his Symphony in C minor 
at the fifth Symphony Concert on November 6th. The work, it may 
be remembered, was produced at the composer’s Orchestral Concert 
last year at Queen’s Hall. At the Winter Gardens, on the following 
day? November 7th, a Recital of Mr. Montague Phillips’s songs was 
given by his wife, Miss Clara Butterworth. Miss Marjorie Hay¬ 
ward contributed some violin solos, and Mr. Montague Phillips 
acted as accompanist throughout. 

On November 10th Miss Clara Blackburne, assisted by Mr. Hans 
Wessely, gave a Pianoforte Recital at Bechstein Hall, when a first 
performance in London was given of Wolf-Ferrari’s Sonata in G minor 
for piano and violin. 

The L.C.C. Education Committee have again invited Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson to lecture on “Musical Appreciation Study” to their 
teachers. This year’s course will consist of fifteen lectures instead of 
ten as heretofore. Over 300 teachers attend week by week. The 
University Extension Course at Coventry this season is one on 
“ Musical Appreciation,” the Lecturer being Mr. Macpherson, who 
also, on September 26th, gave an address at Aylesbury by request of 
the Bucks Education Committee at their Educational Conference, his 
subject being “The Value of Class-Singing and Ear-training in 
Schools.” 

Mr. and Mrs. York Bowen gave a Pianoforte and Song Recital 
at TEolian Hall on November 12th, when the programme included 
songs specially written to show the suitability of the viola and French 
horn as obbligato instruments. Both obbligati were played by Mr. 
Bowen. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay has undertaken to lecture at Manchester 
during the present session of Dr. Walter Carroll’s Training Class for 
Music Teachers. 

In an interview published in a Magazine called Wales , Sir Frederic 
Cowen declared that the Eisteddfod forms the chief obstacle to 
musical progress in the Principality, and there ought to be more 
genuine music and less cup-hunting. 

Mr. Hans Wessely’s book, “A Practical Guide to Violin Playing,” 
has been recently published by Messrs. Joseph Williams, Ltd. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie conducted performances of his Scottish 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, and of his “ Britannia” overture at 
the Kursaal, Harrogate, on September 3rd. 

On September 8th Mr. F. C. Field Hyde gave a lecture in the small 
Queen’s Hall on “The Voice Training Art, Past and Present.” 

Mr. Ernest Fowles delivered an address on September 12th before 
the National Conference of Choirmasters at Sheffield, his subject 
being “The Mental Study of Music.” Mr. J. Spencer Curwen pre¬ 
sided at the opening meeting of the Conference. 

Mr. Arthur Newstead has left for America, having accepted the 
position of principal Professor of the Pianoforte at the Peabody Con¬ 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, U.S.A. His duties will permit of his 
still carrying out his recitals, while he expects to be able to come 
over to England every year. 
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At the Concert of the London Choral Society on December 3rd a 
n^w. Symphonic Poem for Orchestra by Mr. Charlton T. Speer on the 
subject of “ King Arthur” will be performed. 

Mrs. Ernest Heasman gave a Pianoforte Recital at Bechstein Hall 
on October 29th. 

Congratulations to Mrs. E. H. Cole (Miss Marion J. H. White) on 
the birth of a son on August 9th. 

The pupils of Mr. George Aitken gave a Concert at Bechstein Hall 
on July 23rd. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay gave two invitation Pk*rfbforte Recitals at 
Bechstein on July 10th and 16th. The programme on the first occa¬ 
sion was given by his pupils at the Academy, and that on the second 
occasion by the students of his Pianoforte School. Mrs. Matthay 
recited at both. 

In connection with the Manchester School of Music an Orchestral 
Concert was given on June 14th, conducted by the Principal, Mr. 
Albert J. Cross. Performances of u Les Huguenots” were given under 
his direction on April nth, 12th and 14th. 

At the Bristol Eisteddfod Miss Muriel Michell, pupil of Madame 
Clara Samuel and Miss Annie Child, won the four first prizes for 
contralto singing, including the Champion Challenge Cup, open to all 
voices, professional or amateur. 

On May 2nd Miss Nancy Gilford gave a lecture at Letchworth 
Garden City, on “Music as a Factor in Education,” before a large 
audience. The local paper gave a two-column report and a leading 
article. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson has been elected one of the Directors of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society, of which Mr. Stanley Hawley is now 
the Hon. Secretary. 

Articles on Mr. Tobias Matthay appeared in Musical America 
(New York) on July 26th and in The Musical Times for October. 
Each was accompanied by a portrait. 

Articles on “George Holmes” and “Charles Young and Family” 
were contributed by Dr. W. H. Cummings to the July and September 
numbers respectively of The Musical Times. 

Mr. W. W. Starmer has conducted the Tunbridge Wells Vocal 
Association for twenty-one years, and in commemoration of this fact 
he has been presented with an address and a sum of 53 guinesa, sub¬ 
scribed by 150 past and present members. On July 5th Mr. Starmer 
gave a lecture on a subject to which he has devoted great attention, 
“The Carillon and its Music,” in the tuning room of Messrs. Taylor’s 
foundry at Loughborough. Illustrations were given by the eminent 
carilloneur, Mr. Joseph Denyn, and a pupil of his, Mr. J. Van Beers. 

The Annual Demonstration of the National Union of School 
Orchestras took place on June 21st at the Crystal Palace. There 
were two orchestras, advanced and intermediate, numbering in all 
6,200 violinists, who were conducted by Mr. Allen Gill. 

At the Oxford University Extension Summer Meeting held in 
August, Miss Ethel K. Hamlin played the pianoforte solos and 
accompaniments to illustrate the four lectures given by Mr. Calvo- 
coressi on French Music, and for the Concert of French music. 

Mr. James Bates is giving a course of ten lectures for the L.C.C. on 
“ Voice Culture.” 

Amongst recent articles by some of our members in The Music 
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Student may be mentioned the following : “ The Parish Church and 
the Cathedral, and the Music of each,” by Mr. Reginald Steggall; 
“The Intelligent Appreciation of Music, and some aims in Modern 
Musical Education,” by Mr. Stewart Macpherson ; “ The Training of 
the Memory,” by Mr. Ernest Fowles ; “Organ Accompaniment,” by 
Dr. Richards; and “ Dalcroze Eurythmics once more,” by Miss 
Nancy Gilford. 

At the Meeting of the Music Teachers’ Association discussions 
were^opened hy Mr. Frank Bonner on “ Musical Appreciation Work ; 
who to find time for it,” and by Miss Nancy Gilford on “The Correla¬ 
tion of the various branches of Musical Study during School Age.” 
Mr. Ernest Fowles occupied the Chair in the absence through indis¬ 
position of Mr. Stewart Macpherson, and amongst the speakers during 
the afternoon were Mr. Stephen Kemp, Mr. Charles Steibler Cook, 
Mr. J. Percy Baker, and the Chairman. 

A presentation, consisting of a handsome tray and cake basket, has 
been presented to Mr. Fred Walker on the occasion of his retirement, 
by a large number of his past and present pupils, as a token of their 
affection and esteem. 

The Wessely Quartet gave a Concert at Bechstein Hall on October 
25 th. 

The programmes of the Promenade Concerts this season have 
included Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s “ Britannia ” Overture (three 
times), Benedictus (twice), and “Twelfth Night” Overture ; Sir Fred¬ 
eric Cowen’s “ Four old English Dances” (1st set) and two numbers 
from the 2nd set; Mr. Eric Coates’ “Four old English Songs” with 
orchestra, Miniature Suite, and Idylle (1st performance). 

On October 12th Mr. Rowsby Woof and Mr. Charlton Speer gave 
a Violin and Organ Recital at Sutton Parish Church after Evensong. 

Sir Frederic Cowen’s volume, “ My Art and My Friends,” has just 
been issued by Mr. Edward Arnold. 

Mr. A. von Ahn Carse’s Orchestral Variations are to be played in 
December by a Scottish orchestra at Glasgow and at the Winter 
Gardens, Bournemouth. 

At the recent competitions at Olympia in connection with the 
British Music Exhibition, Mr. Sydney Blakiston was adjudicator in 
pianoforte playing. 

Sympathy will be extended to Mrs. Leedham Crowe (Miss Mar¬ 
garet Gyde) on the recent death of her husband. 

Mr. H. Scott Baker, who has recently been appointed to the 
editorial staff at Messrs. Novello’s, has done the incidental music for 
the play, “ The Pursuit of Pamela,” produced at the Royalty Theatre 
on Nov. 4th. 

Amongst the members of the Beecham-Denhof Opera Company 
are Mr. Frederick Ranalow, playing such rdles as Hans Sachs 
(Meistersinger), Farmal (Rosenkavalier), Papageno (Magic Flute), 
D aland {Y\y mg Dutchman), and Gunter (Gotterdammerung), and Mr. 
Robert Radford as King Mark (Tristran und Isolde), and Pogne? 
(Meistersinger). 


As we go to press we learn with much regret of the death of Mr. A. 
Schloesser on Nov. 10th at the age of eighty-four. A notice will 
appear in our next number. 
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(Hub Boinos. 

A Social Meeting was held at the Academy on the evening of June 
18th. In the unavoidable absence of the President, Dr. Cummings, 
owing to reasons of health, the guests were received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart Macpherson. 185 were present. The following was the pro¬ 
gramme of music that had been arranged :— ' 

Pianoforte Solo, Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue;rfTach, Miss Fanny 
Davies. < Songs, “ Chanson du Papillon,” Weckerlin ; “ Bluthen, blu- 
then,” Fischoff; “Wiegenlied” and “Die Musikantin,” Max Fiedler, 
Miss Esta d’Argo. Violin Solos, Nocturne, Chopin-Auer ; Hungarian 
Dance, Brahms-Joachim, Miss Isolde Menges. Songs, “Du bist wie 
eine Blume ” and “ Spring Night,” Schumann ; “ Serenade,” Schubert, 
Mr. Ben Davies. Pianoforte Solos, Capriccio, op. 76, No. 5 ; Inter¬ 
mezzo A major, op. 76, No. 6, and Intermezzo C major, op. 119, No. 3, 
Brahms; Canon in A flat, from op. 56, and Novelette in F sharp 
minor, No. 8, Schumann, Miss Fanny Davies. Songs, Four Rispetti, 
“ Quando ti vidi,” “ 0 guarda,” “Angiola delicato fresco e bello,” “ Sia 
benedetto,” E. Wolf Ferrari, Miss Esta d’Argo. Violin Solos, Ber¬ 
ceuse, Faure ; Tamborine Chinois, Kreisler, Miss Isolde Menges, 
Songs, “ To Mary,” M.V.White ; “Myrra,” Clutsam, Mr, Ben Davies. 
At the Piano, Mr. Charlton Keith. 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Dinner was held at the Criterion 
Restaurant on July 19th, Dr. W. H. Cummings, President of the year, 
being in the chair, when in ladies and gentlemen were present. 

Dr. Cummings, in proposing the toast of “The R.A.M. Club,” spoke 
appreciatively of the work that the Club had done in keeping alive a 
warmth of feeling between the Academy and its old pupils. He went 
on to say:—“Students enter the Royal Academy with a view to 
making themselves experts in the art of music, and I suppose, in most 
cases, with the intention of devoting themselves to the art as a living 
profession. During their studentship they form associations and 
friendships with fellow-students and professors ; but on leaving the 
Academy they have to face the world and gain new experiences in a 
sphere where harmony is often overloaded with discord, and where 
the counterpoints do not always work out as smoothly as we could 
wish. The Club provides for them a means of contact with their 
former associates, sympathetic appreciation in their disappointments 
and difficulties, and warm recognition of their successes. 

“ Again the Club conserves the admirable love of our alma maier ; 
surely we should always entertain a high regard for the institution 
which has guided our steps in the pursuit of knowledge, and we 
should equally be grateful for frequent opportunities of expressing 
that regard. The Royal Academy Club is a perpetual memorial of 
the esteem the members entertain for each other, and for the institu¬ 
tion which fostered and encouraged their daily endeavours to excel 
in the noble art of music.” 

Mr. Louis N. Parker proposed, “ The Royal Academy of Music.” 
He said 44 I have the honour to propose the health of the Royal 
Academy of Music. But what is the Royal Academy of Music ? 
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How are we, its alumni , to look upon it, to think of it ? How am I to 
speak of it ? I might discourse historically and tell you when it was 
founded, and by whom, and what great artists have issued from its 
halls. Or I might talk statistically—heaven help you !—and tell you 
how many students there were when it was first opened and how 
many there are now, and how many bricks went into the new building. 

I might raise an easy laugh at the modesty of its beginnings, but I 
think that would soon be hushed by the dear name of Sterndale 
Bennett, who was one of our earliest glories. Also I might grow re¬ 
miniscent and speak with affectionate regret of the rambling old 
mansion in Tenterden Street, and the associations that cling to it in 
my memory like the impalpable perfume of pot-pourri. 

“ But none of these methods, nor all of them combined, would 
express the affection which her old pupils bear in their hearts for the 
alma mater . I would rather try to speak of what she has done, what 
she does, for us, than of what she is in the concrete. I would rather 
speak of the ideal. 

“ It is not until long after we have left her resounding walls that we 
realize the influence she has had on our lives. When we are in her 
arms and taking nourishment at her ample bosom we are too close to 
her to see her beauty or to appreciate her solicitous affection. 

“ As you go up and down the world you will come across a great 
many people wise in their own conceit, who will sneer at academies 
in general, and talk fine and large in depreciation of academic art, 
and in praise of the native wood-note wild. Indeed, to-day they go 
considerably beyond the wood-note, and clamour for sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals. Even these fail to satisfy them, and they 
invent new instruments of eighty horse-power and call in the crash 
of crockery and the rending of garments to express their epileptic 
passions. Yet when they have raged and roared like bulls of Basan, 
and cried 4 Ha !’ like the war-horse, they have not stirred us with one 
millionth of the thrill that shatters our marrow when we hear the 
overture to 4 Don Giovanni 5 or the first four notes of the 4 Eroica.’ 
These people are colour-blind. They see red all the time, and they 
see nothing else. 

44 But because we have been students of the Royal Academy our 
minds are open to beauties which these irrepressible adventurers, 
these upstarts, these nouveaux riches in music, can never taste. She 
took us by the hand in our most impressionable time, and said, 

4 Gently, my son,’ or, 4 Gently, my daughter.’ 4 Before you try to ride 
the whirlwind and direct the storms, learn to see the grace of the 
rainbow, the tenderness of the violet, the pathos of the sunset. Learn 
to walk before you try to leap, so that when you do leap you may 
land firmly on your feet and not crack your precious crown. If you 
take Berlioz for breakfast you will not stomach Mozart for lunch ; and 
unless you have listened lovingly to Haydn how can you understand 
Beethoven ? Wagner did not happen by accident; he did not spring 
armed, cap-a-pie , from nothing ; he was the result of long ages of 
preparation.’ It is that preparation which our good mother makes it 
her business to attend to. She leads us from wonder to greater won¬ 
der, up a Jacob’s ladder, from darkness to dawn, until our eyes grow 
used to the waxing light, and we are at last able to look the blazing 
sun of midday in the face. 

44 Just now we are living in an age of ugliness. Whatever art we 
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consider—the musical, the pictorial, the dramatic, the literary, even 
the choreographic—all are for the moment in the power of the dog. 
*In all we are bidden by a noisy clique of self-advertisers to admire 
the decadent and the putrescent. Composers are decomposing. 
Instead of nightingales we are offered worms. The Palace of Art is 
become a charnel-house. The perfumes of the Orient are turned to 
assafoetida. But our great, calm mother says, ‘ Be not dismayed. Out 
of chaos God created the daisy, and by a similar miracle Strauss, 
Reinhardt, and the rest of the clamorous crew may result in some¬ 
thing equally innocent.’ It seems improbabjjg, but that is the 
characteristic of miracles. - - ' * 

“ The Academy is a monument to the past and a gateway to the 
future. Into her portals flow youth and hope, ambition and eager 
enthusiasm. But we must not expect too much of her. What is good 
in us she will bring out, but she cannot manufacture genius. 

“ One of the glorious prerogatives of youth is to think it is genius. 
When age comes the real genius himself is the first to see how small, 
how imperfect a thing his work has been. I have no doubt that Bee¬ 
thoven, that Wagner, when they had run their courses, saw with the 
soul’s sight far other masterpieces than those they have left us, and I 
am sure that even those visionary masterpieces were as nothing to 
those they are now engaged upon. But sometimes—often, alas!—the 
conviction of our puniness comes to us much earlier. We go into the 
Academy thinking we are Liszt, Santley, Patti, Melba, Joachim ; and 
we come out glad to earn a housemaid’s pittance as parish organists, 
or a modest half-crown for an hour’s lesson at a fashionable establish¬ 
ment for young ladies in a remote but salubrious suburb. Then we 
are tempted to cast back an accusing look at the Academy and to 
call her an unnatural step-mother. But with time this resentment 
vanishes. Ours was the mistake; her gift was all that is worth having 
in us. She gave us the dreams we do not part with for half-a-crown; 
she opened for us the gates of the paradise of music which our vicar 
cannot wander in, although he choose the hymn-tunes—generally in 
metres that do not fit the words. 

“Also she gave us friends and a brotherhood. She herself has mel¬ 
lowed with increasing years. There was a time when she seemed to 
take little or no interest in the children who left her side, unless they 
became dazzling stars in the musical firmament. She seemed not to 
realize that a lame duck is just as loving as a swan. In other words, 
we ourselves had no corporate sympathy with each other. In these 
bad days the past student who came back from his provincial nest 
rosy-cheeked and smelling of the good earth, full of a keen delight in 
the old familiar rooms, bursting with a glad greeting for the old 
familiar faces, had his bucolic ardour perhaps a little dashed by re¬ 
ceiving what the Americans call the frozen mitt. I am happy to think 
this Club has done splendid work in changing that attitude. We are 
a great family of brothers and sisters ; we have no sort of jealousy of 
each other, especially if we don’t live in the same town. We are 
children Of one mother. She taught us, she gave us happiness, she 
set our faltering feet in the right way; and she is there, stronger than 
ever, younger than ever in her strenuous age, and we are grateful to 
her and we love her. 

“Also we love her husband. She has not had many, as things go. 
-In all her long life she has not had as many husbands as Henry 
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VIII. had wives. Principals and Professors of the Royal Academy of 
Music are perennially young. I know nobody as young as our present 
Principal, God bless him ! His genius is as spontaneous to-day as it 
was when he studied in Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, under Ulrich 
and Stein. His humour is as fresh and his wit as sparkling as when 
it was first uncorked in eighteen—something. We are glad to have 
his genial presence to-night, not wrapped about in the fiery clouds of 
his high office ; not wielding the lightning and hurling the thunder¬ 
bolt, but substituting for those dreadful engines the domestic knife 
and fork, like the humblest amongst us ; we are glad to meet him eye 
to eye and tell him to his smiling face that we admire him, and 
respect him and love him. The Royal Academy of Music and Sir 
Alexander Campbell Mackenzie have made a love-match. They have 
builded a fine house, and they have reared a fine family, and we drink 
their health and wish them prosperity, long continuance and enormous 
increase, with all gratitude, affection and enthusiasm.” 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in responding, said that he thought he 
must have established a record, for he had spoken to this toast at 
these dinners for the last twenty-four years. That, however, it was 
equally his pride and his pleasure to do. The Royal Academy of 
Music had done and was still doing a great and important work. He 
had always felt since first he occupied his seat that sooner or later 
the Academy must have an abiding house of its own in order to carry 
on its work properly. That had come to pass, and now, while he 
would not say that his work was done, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that a great achievement had been accomplished. One of 
the most gratifying facts in connection with the new building, and one 
which the Academy gratefully acknowledged, was that a sum of over 
^500 had been contributed by ex-students, many of them doubtless 
present that night, which was to be expended in the decoration of the 
concert-room, the Duke’s Hall, as a mark of their love for the old 
school. The amount would be duly devoted to that purpose, and a 
tablet would be placed on the walls of the Hall recording the gift, 
which would serve as an example and an incentive to those who were 
to come after them. The older generation was gradually passing 
away, and year by year time robbed them of some of their old sup¬ 
porters, but others would be forthcoming to carry on the work of 
the Royal Academy of Music. 

The health of “The Chairman’’was proposed by Mr. Myles B. 
Foster, who dwelt upon the long and distinguished career of Dr. 
Cummings, and the Chairman responded with a short speech in 
which he recalled some interesting events of the past. Other 
speakers included Dr. H. W. Richards and Mrs. J. S. Curwen (“The 
Ladies”), Mr. Frederick Corder and Mr. Albert Visetti (“The Visitors 
and Artists ”). 

The toast list was interspersed with some music, Miss Ivy Angove 
giving some violin solos: “ Liebes-Lied” by Sabbatini-Elman, 
“Horn-pipe” by Handel-Hartz, and “Irish Airs” arranged by H. 
Faijeon. Unfortunately Miss Adelaide Rind, owing to a very severe 
cold, was unable to sing the songs which she had kindly promised, 
and Mr. Stacy Aumonier, who was also down on the programme, 
failed to put in an appearance. Miss Harriet Cohen very generously 
consented to come to the rescue, and played a couple of pianoforte 
solos on the spur of the moment. 
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. IRew flDusic. 

Aitken , G. B. “ Liebeslied” and “ Negrillons ” for Piano (Elkin) 
Carse , A. von Ahn. Pianoforte, Progressive Duets, Book I. (Augener) 
Song, “The Dearest, Sweetest Story” (Ashdown) 
Part-song, “To a Butterfly” ... (Schmidt) 
„ “Thistledown,” S.S.A. ... „ 

Cowen , Frederic H. 

Two-part Song, “ Echoes ”. ^ ... (Novello) 

„ “ A thought of Home anaSea” ... „ 

„ “ What the Birds say ” ... „ 

„ “ Linger, O gentle Time ” ... „ 

„ “Curfew” . ... „ 

„ “ The Summer’s Call ”. „ 

„ “ To-day” . „ 

„ “To Daffodils” . 

„ "Birds” . „ 

Four-part Song, “ Cleansing Fires ” „ 

Foster , Myles B. Song, “ Oh for a closer walk with God ” „ 

Mackenzie , A. C. Four Songs by Tennyson . „ 

(a) “ Beat upon mine, little heart.” 

(b) “ Love flew in at the window.” 

(c) “ The Milkmaid’s song.” 

( d ) “ The Bee buzz’d up in the heat.” 

Speer , Charlton T. Cantata, “ Gideon ”. (Weekes) 

West, John E. 

Four-part Song, “ My dear Mistress has a heart” ... (Novello) 


©rgan IRedtale. 

Baker , Mr. J. Percy , at Parish Church, Tooting Graveney, S.W. (Oct. 
5 th and 26th). 

Cunningham , Mr. G. D ., at the Crystal Palace, S.E. (May 17th); at 
St. Laurence, Jewry, E.C. (May 27th); at St. James’, Muswell 
Hill, N. (May 26th); at St. Michael’s, Stoke Newington (Sept. 
29th) ; at Selfridge’s (Oct. 1st) ; at the Welsh Church, Wilton 
Square (Oct. 16th), and at the Alexandra Palace (Oct. 5th and 
12th). 

Docker , Mr.FA. W, at the Parish Church, Melbourn, near Cambridge 
(July 22nd, afternoon and evening). 

Gardener , Miss Winifred, at Stratford Congregational Church (May 
18th), and at Selfridge’s (Oct. 13th). 

Gostelow, Mr. Fred, at Luton Parish Church (July 17th and Sept. 
18th); at Selfridge’s (Sept. 24th), and at Dunstable Baptist 
Church (Oct. 8th). 

Nunn , Mr. E. Cuthbert , at St. Mary Abchurch, E.C. (Oct. 14th). 
Phillips , Mr. Montague , at Esher Parish Church (June 15th, July 
20th, Sept. 21 st and Oct. 19th), and at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook 
(July 25th). 

Richards , Dr. H. W., at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, W. (Oct. 25th 
and Nov. 1st). 

Stegall, Mr. Reginald, at Hornsea Parish Church (Aug. 10th). 
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Dr. H. WALMSLEY LITTLE. 

We regret to announce the death of this well known musician, 
which took place on July 26th. Born in London on September 12th, 
1853, Henry Walmsley Little entered the Royal Academy of Music 
in 1 872, where he studied for six years under G. A. Macfarren, H. C. 
Banister, Charles Steggall, and F. B. Jewson. He became organist 
of All Saints’, Surrey Square, 1869, his subsequent posts being the 
Church of the Annunciation, Chislehurst, 1871, Christ Church, Woburn 
Square, 1874, St. Matthew’s, Denmark Hill, 1880, St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, 1881, and Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill, 1886. He remained at the 
last-named for the rest of his life. He graduated Mus.D. at Oxford 
in 1885, having ten years previously gained the Fellowship of the 
College of Organists, not then Royal. Dr. Little was an experienced 
examiner, and in this capacity had done a great deal of work for 
Trinity College of Music, where he was also a professor of theory and 
pianoforte, for the Royal College of Organists, and for the Incor¬ 
porated Society of Musicians. As a composer he produced two 
cantatas,anthems, church services, part-songs, pieces for the orchestra, 
and pieces for the pianoforte. A thoroughly genuine and genial man, 
Dr. Little will be much missed by his numerous friends. We extract 
the following from an appreciation penned by Mr. Ernest Fowles. 

“ It was impossible to know Henry Walmsley Little without feeling 
that his art was high, his ideal a reaching-forward to that which is 
unseen. It was impossible to hear him play from Sunday to Sunday 
without realising that he understopd the mission of music in divine 
service, and longed to make it a help to those who lack the sense 
which penetrates behind the veil. When, on one never-to-be-forgotten 
Sunday in October, 1912, the news came that Dr. Little was seriously 
ill, looks of the frankest dismay were exchanged. By twenty-six years 
of hard and unremitting exertion, he had so identified himself with 
his church that he had come to be regarded, not only with affection 
and reverence, but as one whose presence was absolutely essential to 
every act of public worship. Thus, when the crisis happened, when 
he who never before had been absent on account of illness failed to 
take his accustomed place, a wave of feeling akin to pity and love 
passed over the congregation, and, in a flash, they knew what had 
been their possession, and what they had lost. It was then the privi¬ 
lege of a brother musician and friend who chanced to be a member 
of the congregation to take the vacant seat at the organ. Through 
many months this friend continued the duties, hoping against hope 
that the rightful organist would soon return and resume his much¬ 
loved office. This was not to be. He died as he would have wished 
to die—organist of Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill. 

“ Dr. Little’s influence will long be felt in the church. Every member 
of the choir had for him a deep and enduring veneration. Many of 
the adult members had originally been in the choir as boys, and these 
especially, looked upon him as a father and intimate friend. Always 
ready to advise, a past-master in tactful sympathy, firm yet always 
courteous and considerate, his is a loss which it will be almost impos¬ 
sible to replace. 
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“ The modesty of the man was proverbial in the circle of his 
acquaintance ; indeed, he was retiring to a fault. Consequently, he 
was loved by those who knew him as few men are loved. The writer 
cannot recall a single word of his which reflected in the slightest 
degree upon the opinion or the life of another. Wide-minded and 
tolerant in respect to others, he played the man himself, both in his 
own strenuous life, and during the last sad days of weariness and 
pain.” 


GEORGE FREDERICK HUFFflEY. 

The announcement of the death of Dr. G. F. Huntley, on August 4th, 
was received with profound sorrow and keen regret by all who knew 
him. 

One of our foremost Church musicians, his work in all departments 
of his art was of such sterling character that the whole musical world 
will deplore his loss. 

The distinguished organist who has just passed away occupied a 
leading position among the executants of the day, his playing being 
always characterised by a strong feeling for classical tradition and 
refined musicianship. 

He displayed the highest accomplishments on the purely technical 
side of his work, aud possessed a complete knowledge of the possi¬ 
bilities of the instrument of which he was a consummate master ; as 
a recitalist of the front rank he will be sorely missed. 

Dr. Huntley was a considerable writer of Church music ; he has 
left us Services and Anthems which evince scholarly attainments, 
high seriousness, and lofty ideals, combining as they do modern 
idioms and independence of thought with the best traditions of the 
English Cathedral School ; indeed, his music for the Church ranks 
among the highest and the best, and it is to be regretted that his 
genius in this direction did not, for want of leisure, have more oppor¬ 
tunity for expansion. 

His Morning and Evening Services in E flat and G, composed for 
festivals at St. Paul’s Cathedral, are good examples of the facility 
with which he could express beautiful and uplifting thoughts in 
music by broad simple effects illuminated by artistic detail. 

As a choir-trainer Dr. Huntley was especially happy ; his skill in 
training boys’ voices and the ease with which he was able to obtain 
pure tone, perfect blend, good attack, and clear enunciation from a 
full choir were remarkable. 

He threw his whole soul into his Church work, and in his official 
duties never spared himself; he gave ungrudgingly of his best, and 
the result was that at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, one heard the most 
refined and truly beautiful choir singing. 

Born at Datchet in 1859, Dr. Huntley began his musical training 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, under Sir George Elvey, and 
revealed facility and accomplishment in his early studentship days 
which presaged a brilliant career. His first important appointment 
was that of organist of Newcastle Cathedral. In 1895 he accepted 
the post of organist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s Church, Eaton 
Square, which he held until his death. 

Dr. Huntley took his Mus.B. and Mus.D. degrees at Cambridge, 
and possessed the diplomas of F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., andA.R.C.M, 
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For fifteen years he was conductor of the Church Orchestral 
Society ; he also held the position of sub-conductor of the Madrigal 
Society, the oldest musical society in England, the members of which 
will sadly miss his inspiring leadership and generous, assistance. As 
professor of the organ at the Royal Academy of Music, Chairman of 
the South and West London Musical Festival, and Musical Adviser 
to the Borough Polytechnic Institute he did most valuable work. - 
Dr. Huntley was intimately identified with the Royal College of 
Organists, which he served for many years as examiner, lecturer, 
member of the council and trustee. 

A profound idealist, a cultured, high-minded enthusiast, George 
Frederick Huntley was withal true, simple-hearted, and affectionate, 
and he now inherits the promise of “ the vision ” granted to the pure 
in heart. 

H. A. Harding. 


©ur Hlma fliDater. 

A Chamber Concert was given at the Academy on May 26th. The 
following was the Programme :—Three Poems by Heine, with Illus¬ 
tration for Pianoforte, MacDowell; Pianoforte, Miss Bessie Kiek; 
Recitation, Miss Eileen Hunt. Song, ‘‘Shepherd, thy demeanour 
vary,” Thomas Brown (arranged by H. Lane Wilson), Miss Muriel 
R. Crowdy ; Accompanist, Miss Marjorie Hermon. Serenade Melan- 
colique, Tscha'ikowsky, Miss Constance Newell. Songs (MSS.), “ O 
Memory,” “ Tell me, maiden” and “ Yellow, yellow leaves,” Herbert 
Haworth (student), Mr. Walter Sutch ; Accompanist, Mr. Herbert 
Haworth. Ricordanza, Pianoforte, Liszt, Mr. Adolf Hallis. Scene, 
Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens (Gotterdammerung), Wagner, Miss 
Elsie Coram, Miss Elaine Scarratt, Miss Muriel Michell, and Mr. 
Gerald Harris; Accompanist, ‘ Mr. Adolf Hallis. Requiem, Three 
Violoncellos, David Popper, Miss Eileen Woodhead, Master Tito 
Barbirolli, and Miss Elma Godfrey; Accompanist, Mr. Philip Levi. 
Four Preludes, op. 7, Pianoforte, Sydney Rosenbloom, Mr. Brian Nash. 
Songs, “ StarryWoods ” and “ I dreamt that I was the wind,” Montague 
Phillips, Miss Marguerite Morton; Accompanist, Miss Marjorie 
Hermon. Theme with Variations (MS.), Pianoforte, Gilbert B. Bolton 
(student), Mr. Leo Livens. Song, “ Lungi dal caro bene,” Secchi, 
Miss Sybil Flux ; Accompanist, Miss Ethel Biisland. Allegro mode¬ 
rate, presto, from String Quintet in C, op. 29, Beethoven, Mr. Herbert 
Brine, Miss Constance Newell, Mr. Frank Howard, Mr. Jaroslav 
Bauer, and Miss Margaret Bernard. 


The Orchestral Concert took place at Queen’s Hall on June 17th, 
the Programme being as follows March-Fantasie, Organ, Harps, 
and Orchestra, Guilmant: organ, Mr. Horace Perry ; harps, Miss 
Hilda Colton, Miss Dorothy M. Davis, Miss Edith F. Pritchard, and 
Miss Rachel Wright. Song, “ Die Lorelei,” Liszt, Miss Katherine 
Dyer. Concerto in G minor, Pianoforte, Saint-Saens, Miss Harriet 
Cohen. Hans Sachs’ Monologue, “ Wahn, Wahn ! ” Wagner ; Mr. 
Powell Edwards. Scherzo (MS.) for Orchestra, Eric Grant (student). 
Song, “O love, from thy power” (Samson and Delilah), Saint-Saens, 
Miss Ivy Holt. Symphonie Espagnole, Violin, Lalo, Miss Edith 
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Abraham. Song, “ Jewel Song” (Faust), Gounod, Miss Clara Jones. 

*Rhapsodie Espagnole, Pianoforte, Liszt—Busoni, Miss Gwladys G. 

Lemon. - 

A Chamber Concert was given at the Academy on July 9th, the 
Programme being as follows :—First Movement (Con energia) and 
Allegro Scherzando from String Quartet in B minor (MS.), Ethel 
Bilsland, Miss Lesbia Harrison, Miss Constance Newell, Mr. Jaroslav 
Bauer, and Miss Margaret Bernard. u Night-Fancies,” Pianoforte, 
B. J. Dale, Miss Evangeline Livens. Song. “ Plaisir d’amour,” 
Martini, Miss Beryl Hinde; Accompanist,Harriet Cohen. 
Prelude, Minuets I and II., and Gavotte, from Unaccompanied Suite 
in E, Violin, Bach, Miss Muriel Wannell. Barcarolle, Pianoforte, 
Chopin, Miss Frances Klein. Song, “ Gestillte Sehnsucht,” Brahms, 
Miss Eva Higgs ; Viola Obbligato, Mr. Frank Howard ; Accom¬ 
panist, Miss Marjorie. Hermon. Largo and Allegro from Sonata, 
Two Violoncellos, Handel, Miss Eileen Woodhead and Miss Elma 
Godfrey; Accompanist, Miss Harriet Cohen. Th£me Varie, Piano¬ 
forte, Paderewski, Master Egerton Tidmarsh. Song, “Edward Grey,” 
Sullivan, Mr. Reginald G. Blow ; Accompanist, Mr. Herbert Christian. 
Septet, op. 65, Pianoforte, Trumpet and Strings, Saint-Saens, Preamble, 
Menuet, Intermede, Gavotte et Final, Mr. Vivian Langrish, Master 
Harry Alexander, Mr. Frank Howard, Miss Constance Newell,^ Mr. 
Jaroslav Bauer, Miss Doris Griffith, and Mr. Paul Stanley. Song, 
“Ah ! Perfido,” Beethoven, Miss Zoe Kapadia; Accompanist, Mr. 
Herbert Haworth. Romance and Tarantelle, from Suite in C (op. 17), 
Two Pianofortes, Rachmaninoff, Miss Mary Ramsay and Miss Gertrude 
Bleasdale. - 

. The Prize-giving took place on July 18th at the Queen’s Hall, when 
the Duke of Connaught (the President) distributed the awards. On 
his arrival His Royal Highness (who was attended by Captain Bos- 
cawen) was received by Mr. Alderman E. E. Cooper (The Chairman), 
and other members of the Governing Body, with whom were Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie (The Principal) and Mr. F. W. Renaut (the 
Secretary). After the company were seated Miss Evangeline Livens 
(Ada Lewis Scholar) presented beautiful bouquets to Mrs. Cooper, 
Mrs. Threlfall, and Lady Mackenzie. 

A selection of music was given by the students, the programme 
being as follows :— 

“ Liebes-Scene,” Canzonetta, from Serenade (Op. 12) for String 
Orchestra (Victor Herbert), the Ensemble Class, under the direction 
of Mr. Hans Wessely, Hon. R.A.M. Three-part Song for Female 
Voices, “A Song of Morning” (Mackenzie), the Misses Elsie Coram, 
Eleanor Evans, Marjorie Ford, Nellie Innes, Marianne Braham, 
Nina Aronoff, Beatrice Buttle, Elaine Scarratt, Muriel Michell, Katie 
Simpson, Ivy Holt, and Sybil Flux, under the direction of Mr. Edward 
lies, Hon. R.A.M. Legend—Trumpet (Orlando Morgan), Master 
Harry Alexander. Invitation a la Valse—Two Pianofortes (Weber— 
Corder), Miss Evangeline Livens and Master Egerton Tidmarsh. 
Accompanists—Miss Marjorie Hermon and Master Egerton Tid¬ 
marsh. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in his address, said: “ When our 
President honoured us by his presence a couple of months ago—at a 
time of great domestic anxiety, now, to the relief and content of the 
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nation, happily past—he, with that keen interest evinced in all with 
which he graciously connects himself, inspected our new home and 
approved the encouraging and hopeful conditions under which the 
Academy continues its appointed task. Let me say at once that if 
increase in the number of our pupils is any criterion, then our flitting 
to the North-West has more than amply justified itself, because we, 
end the Session with a record roll—one larger by far than can be 
shown at any period of the ninety-one years of the School’s existence. 
That fact suffices to vouch for the energetic spirit it maintains, as well 
as the evident confidence in its ability to face the varying, pressing 
claims of modern education as they present themselves. But it calls, 
above all, for fullest recognition of the earnestness and skill of the 
teachers, to whose enthusiastic work we are primarily beholden for 
the successful continuation of its reputation and prosperity. To the 
Board of Directors has been added a name celebrated in English 
music. Mr. Herbert Sullivan, who had already given very generous 
proof of his goodwill towards the School in which, we are proud to 
remember, his famous uncle was partly educated, has now attached 
himself still more nearly to us by accepting a seat on the Directorate. 

“An unusually extended list of resignations has been received 
during the year. By reason of advanced age and ill-health, the Com¬ 
mittee lose a highly-esteemed member and the students a much-loved 
professor, whose connection with us dates back many years, and 
whose roll of distinguished pupils, here and elsewhere, is probably 
one of the largest. Need I say that we part with Mr. Fred Walker 
with deep regret ? Three other valued professors, to whom we owe 
great thanks for past services, have resigned. Our old friend Mr. 
Henry Lesingham left the elocution classes, which he conducted with 
a vigour quite astonishing for his age, and Mr. Ernest de Munck, the 
the well-known ’cellist, also retires from active duty, while Mr. Auguste 
Pelluet, Professor of the French language, after twenty years of excel¬ 
lent work, elects to go to Canada, and takes our best wishes with him 
to his new home. When last I referred to the famous harpist, Mr. 
John Thomas, as ‘one of the earliest students of the Academy, whose 
love for the old School had ever been in active evidence,’ I hardly 
thought that retirement was so soon to be followed by death. His 
name is always kept before us by that Welsh Scholarship which 
he founded, and which will continue to benefit his young countrymen 
and women for time to come. Unfortunately, I have one more sim¬ 
ilar and sad event to mention in the unexpected removal of the genial 
actor, Mr. Richard Temple, whose long connection with the Savoy 
Theatre in its palmiest days brought him that recognition of his talent 
which will be remembered as long as the familiar series of operas 
remain the household words they undoubtedly are. 

“As these empty chairs have already been filled, I turn to the more 
cheerful and promising page upon which the names of the newcomers 
are written. An excellent performance of ‘As you like it’ proved that 
the appointment of Mr. Acton Bond as Director of the Dramatic 
Class had been both a wise and a popular one. With him is joined 
an ex-student, Mr. Cecil Pearson, in the teaching of elocution. ‘ Le 
Nozze di Figaro’ was given by the Operatic Class in a wholly satis¬ 
factory manner. Mozart’s tuneful simplicity is highly deceptive—his 
unaffected music seems thd' very easiest to sing or play—whereas 
musicians know only too well that it is a far more severe test of both 
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technical skill and musicianship than any other; and it has the un¬ 
fortunate faculty of remorselessly laying bare our defects. All the 
more credit to those concerned in that performance, at which the 
excellent stage management was due to Mr. Cairns James, who will, I 
hope, give many an example of his skill on our boards in the future. 
The name of another ex-student, Mr. Victor Booth, has also been 
added to the list of professors of the pianoforte, and that of Mr. Per- 
cival Driver to the singing department. Mr. Henri Bose will now 
take charge of the French Classes. Lastly, the Very Rev. Canon 
Edgar Sheppard, Sub-Dean of the Chapels Ro'y^,. whose amiable 
services to music and musicians are so generally known, has very 
kindly consented to act as Honorary Chaplain to the Academy. 

The Chamber Concerts, Operatic and Dramatic Performances 
afforded many opportunities of definitely testing the acoustics of our 
new Hall under varied conditions, and showed in every necessary 
respect such satisfactory results that the Academy can only congratu¬ 
late the architects upon an exceptional success which has been ratified 
by the numerous artists who have performed in it. While on this 
subject I must publicly thank those ex-students—some 200 in number, 
1 am told—who, in remembrance of former days, have most generously 
handed to the Secretary, Mr. Renaut, the large sum of £$oo f° r 
exclusive purpose of handsomely decorating the Concert Hall. This 
gracious proposal will be acted upon immediately. And the lady 
whose name I have had so frequently to mention here throughout 
many years—to whom we owe the magnificent Threlfall Memorial 
Organ—completes her great gift by the addition of a fine case for the 
instrument. I am drawn to the centre of gravity—the point upon 
which the chief interest of the day is concentrated. Luckily, l am 
personally concerned with but a single one of the decisions. To be 
sure, it is in connection with a prize which may be considered as the 
£ Blue Ribbon 5 of the School. It argues the combined wisdom of a 
Solomon and a Daniel to select that particular student who answers 
to the test of being distinguished as the foremost in “ general excel¬ 
lence, assiduity, and industry during the year. 5 However, as yet, my 
judgments in the case of the ‘ Dove 5 prize have always been upheld, 
and in the present instance will, I have no doubt, be received with 
acclamation. My selection falls upon a young lady of marked and 
varied talents. I do not know whether to classify her as a singer, a 
pianist, or as a composer. The recipient of many prizes and certifi¬ 
cates of merit in each of these branches, our Macfarren Scholar has 
always placed herself at the disposal of her fellow-students as an 
experienced accompanist, and generally she has served as a model of 
that quiet, unostentatious industry than which no better influence upon 
others can be found, and which I assure you I appreciate very much. 
So I award it to Miss Ethel Bilsland. The interest in us of our 
friend, Mrs. Burgess, never fades—nor does the memory of her 
daughter here—and she adds to her previous large benefaction to the 
Students 5 Aid Fund another annual sum of ten guineas. Mr. Hunt 
institutes an annual prize to go to a female elocutionist, who excels in 
a selection from the works of—I hesitate—but I would dearly like to 
think that I am right in saying Shakespeare, and is won by Miss 
Gertrude Hammond for the first time. Then there is the generous 
act of the Trustees of the fund dedicated to the late Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte, whose name is inseparably linked with the Gilbert and Sullivan 
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Operas, and his oft-shown good-will towards English musicians. 
These gentlemen have given us the residue of that fund for the 
purpose of founding Scholarships in connection with our little stage, 
and we are thus enabled to offer free tuition in the Operatic Class to 
four students. This welcome encouragement to the Cinderella of 
British music is received with deeply appreciative thanks. It assists, 
in a measure, in doing our small part towards a very desirable end. 
Our colleague on the Committee of Management, Mr. Philip Agnew, 
is gwood enough to offer an annual prize of ten guineas to male 
pianists who have been students for at least six terms ; and the 
music to be played at these competitions—the first of which will take 
place at the end of next term—is to be exclusively from the pens of 
British writers. This new stimulus to the male students has the 
additional merit of counterbalancing a similar prize, which I had the 
pleasure of speaking about twelve months ago, given annually by 
another member of the Committee, Mr. Edward Nicholls, to the 
female students, who will, I know, be just as pleased as if this slice 
of good fortune had been theirs. Mr. Nicholls 5 s prize has been won 
at the first competition by Miss Harriet Cohen. That the pieces to 
be performed, in Mr. Agnew’s case, shall be of native workmanship is 
a timely proviso and happy thought, for it is not infrequently urged 
that British composers, while busily productive in other departments, 
have hitherto neglected the pianoforte. Personally, I do not think so. 
That statement hardly holds good at the present moment, when much 
brilliant music for the instrument is being written by some of our best 
composers. 

“The question is often put to me by some of those who profess a 
keen interest in the Art, ‘Have you any talent in the Academy? 55 The 
answer is, as perhaps may be surmised, a non-committal and cautious 
one, ‘Come and see for yourselves. 5 But they don’t. And it is pre¬ 
cisely that want of courage, or will, to form a personal opinion, and 
the ingrained habit of following the lead of any of the latest modish 
whims, that so effectively help to keep alive a singular lack of 
credence in, or concern for, the abilities of our own people. The 
ancient tradition may be dying slowly, but it certainly does possess 
quite extraordinary powers of recuperation. There is too much so- 
called ‘soul 5 and too little knowledge about. Personally, I cannot 
imagine one without the other, but we are distinctly running to ‘ soul. 5 
I cannot recall a single similar occasion when I have had to conclude 
it without the telling of some noteworthy accession to our already 
large list of Scholarships, nor has that good luck deserted me to-day. 
These accumulating trusts, with their [specific conditions and stipula¬ 
tions, occupy no inconsiderable portion of the Committee’s time and 
thought, but in the case of the last bequest, received under the will of 
the late Mr. Gowland Harrison, the responsibilities are divided 
between the Royal College of Music and ourselves. The* to both 
Institutions,, personally unknown donor left the large sum of about 
^000 in order to found a Scholarship, of lengthy tenure, in favour of 
the best violin student. Naturally, the details of such an important 
trust require very careful consideration. This is not the only gift of 
the kind which we share alternately with the great South Kensington 
School, whose splendid work in the common cause has always com¬ 
manded not only our respect but our admiration. Such rivalry as 
exists between us is purely an artistic one—wholesome, no doubt, for 
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both of us. And the thought brings much more than contentment at 
the end of a quarter of a century’s occupation of my post here, that 
during that period amity has developed into a thorough, mutual 
understanding—into a personal and loyal companionship. Among 
the numerous instances in which the College has shown its good fel¬ 
lowship and kindly feelings towards the sister-Institution, let me 
finally refer with sincere gratitude to the admirable performance 
which was given early in the year, under Sir Charles Stanford, of an 
English Opera, £ Colomba,’ by a young composer^who is still to be 
found among the students of the Academy. Arioiiow, Your Royal 
Highness, I ask permission to let the successful ones pass before you 
and take their awards from their President’s hands.” 

At the conclusion of the Principal’s speech, His Royal Highness 
presented the awards and prizes to the students. 

Mr. Alderman Cooper : “ Ladies snd Gentlemen,—I esteem it a 
great privilege and, at the same time, a great honour to propose a 
vote of thanks to His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught for so 
kindly presenting the prizes to our students this afternoon. We are 
all very proud of our President, and I am sure he is a man who would 
not like me to proclaim his virtues in public, but I may say, with deep 
respect, that we all hold him in the very highest esteem and even 
affection. We are not likely to forget him when he goes again to 
Canada. I know you will be pleased to hear, students, that His 
Royal Highness has consented that the fine Concert Hall at our new 
building shall be known in future as the Duke’s Hall. I have great 
pleasure in proposing a most hearty vote of thanks to His Royal 
Highness for so kindly attending here this afternoon and distributing 
the prizes.” 

Sir William E. Bigge : “ I have the great honour and privilege of 
seconding the vote of thanks to His Royal Highness The President, 
just proposed by Mr. Alderman Cooper.” 

The motion was carried unanimously, with cheers. 

The Duke of Connaught: “ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you 
very much for the vote of thanks which these gentlemen have pro¬ 
posed and seconded, and which you have so warmly received. I 
think it requires no words of mine to assure you of the very great 
pleasure with which I find myself here to-day—this great day of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and which is looked forward to from one 
year to another. May I say, and I hope I may say it in your name, 
how very much we have appreciated the excellent, though short, pro¬ 
gramme of music which we have had the pleasure of listening to this 
afternoon ? May I even say it was too short ? I think of all the pro¬ 
grammes of music I have heard performed here by your students, this 
of to-day showed a great advance on what I have heard before, and I 
do congratulate Sir Alexander Mackenzie and those who performed 
so charmingly on the very excellent manner in which they carried out 
their really very difficult tasks. It is difficult to particularize, but as 
one who takes a great interest in wind-instrument playing, I may say 
that I was specially pleased with the way in which that trumpet was 
played. The two young people who played at the pianoforte, which 
was almost too high for them, played most charmingly, and them also 
I congratulate. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I hope that your attendance here to-day 
shows, as mine does, the interest you take in the valuable work that 
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is being carried on by the Royal Academy of Music. It is well worthy 
of public support, and I am happy to think that now we have got into 
that splendid new building, which I had the great pleasure of inspect¬ 
ing some two or three months ago, we shall never be short of pupils 
in the Academy. In fact, you no doubt observed, you who have been 
before to the annual prize distributions, that the prize-giving to-day 
took longer than on previous occasions, for the very good reason that 
there were more recipients. Ladies and gentlemen, I think we here 
in England have every reason to be gratified with the steady advance 
music is making. It is not only that there is more music, but that 
there is better music ; and I think we owe a great deal to our two 
colleges—the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music—for this great advance. Many of us are devoted to music, 
many of us do not know, the amount of drudgery it entails, but we all 
recognise that however gifted and talented a person may be, if he 
wishes to succeed he must do thoroughly what he sets out to do, and 
it is probably more necessary in music than in any other profession. 
As a former very humble amateur, I know very well what a great 
amount of work it meant, and therefore I can thoroughly appreciate 
what all these young people are going through. I wish them success 
in this Academy and. success when they leave it. I have only one bit 
of advice to give them, and it is this—never give up practising. You 
are never too old to practise, and you must always keep at it if you 
wish to be at the head of your profession. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
thank you very much for the very kind reception you have given me 
to-day, and I can assure you again what a great pleasure it has been 
to me to have been able to distribute the prizes on this occasion.” 


Hcabemp Xetter. 

The Annual Prize Distribution passed off most successfully, H.R.H. 
The Duke of Connaught, our President, who made a charming speech, 
graciously presiding. 

The hearty congratulations of all will go forth to our Chairman, Sir 
Edward Cooper, on his having received the honour of Knighthood. 

During the Summer Vacation, the Concert Hall (now known as the 
“ Duke’s Hall ” by gracious permission of our President) has been 
handsomely decorated, the expense incurred being defrayed by the 
Fund specially raised some months back, at the instance of our 
Secretary, Mr. F. W. Renaut, by 250 ex-students of the Academy, who 
were wishful of individually helping their Alma Mater. Those who 
contributed to this object, can hardly fail to be gratified with the 
result of their generous help, for the appearance of the Hall is all that 
could be desired. The Organ Case generously given by Mrs. Threlfall 
has also been completed. 

The entry of new Students at the beginning of the Michaelmas 
Term constituted a record, the present number of pupils being far in 
advance of any previous total. 

A Prize for ten guineas ha^ been instituted by Mr. Philip Agnew. 
It is to be competed for by Male Pianists, and will be awarded for 
the best rendering of a composition by a British composer. The first 
competition will take place this Term. 

The best wishes of all will follow Mr. Auguste Pelluet, who has re¬ 
linquished his French Professorship, and is settling in Canada. His 
successor is Mr. Henri Bose. 
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The Terminal Concerts are referred to elsewhere. 

Tine following Scholarships have been awarded as under 

Thomas Threlfall Scholarship, Ernest D. Rudling; Macfarren 
Scholarship, Leo Livens ; Sir Michael Costa Scholarship, Arthur L. 
Sandford ; Goring Thomas Scholarship, Eric Grant and Morfydd 
Owen; Sainton-Dolby Scholarship, Dorothy S. Poppleton; Ada 
Lewis Scholarships (Pianoforte) Gladys M. Rolfe, (Violin) Margaret 
T. Cochrane, (Harp) Dorothy G. Godwin ; Ross Scholarship (Singing) 
Stella Esdaile ; Lilian Eldee Scholarship, Ivy Holt. 

Stainer Exhibition, Frank Cram; Anne E. LL£yd Exhibition, 
Katharine Dyer. 

The Broughton Packer Bath Scholarship for Violoncello playing 
(males) will be competed for in December, and the George Mence 
Smith Scholarship for male vocalists will be competed for in January 
next. Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary. 

W. H. 


Special notice. 

Will members when forwarding Postal Orders for their subscriptions, 
kindly remember to enclose their names therewith ? The Secretary 
wishes to send receipts for two Postal Orders received last Summer, 
but he has no clue to the senders. 


The Secretary will be glad to hear of the present addresses of Mr. 
Henry Stanley, Mr. R. W. Tyson, Miss Margaret Cooper, Miss Rita 
Otway and Miss M. Railton. 


future futures. 

Joint Meeting of the R.A.M. Club and Union, Saturday, 
'29th November, J913, at 8 p.m. 

Annual General Meeting, Saturday, 24th January, 1914, at 
8 p.m. 

Social Meeting (Ladies 5 Night), Saturday, 7th March, 1914^ at 
8 p.m. 

Social Meeting (Ladies 5 Night), Wednesday, 17th June, 1914? 
at 8 p.m. 

Annual Dinner, Thursday, 23rd July, 1914, at 7 p.m. 


notices. 

1. —“The R.A.M. Club Magazine 55 is published three times a 
year-—about November, February and May—and is sent gratis to all 
members and associates on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Wilton House, Longley Road, Tooting 
Graveney, S.W. 

By order of the Committee. 
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